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THE INTERCOLLECIAN 


CALL TO THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT 


URING the first two decades of the Student Volunteer Movement, repre- 

sentative students and professors of Canada and the United States met in 

five great conferences to consider the relation of educated men and women to the 

world-wide Kingdom of God. These conferences were held in Cleveland in 1891, 
Detroit in 1894, Cleveland in 1898, Toronto in 1902, and Nashville in 1906. 

Believing that the present unfolding of the plan of God for the non-Christian 
nations makes imperative further consideration by Christian students of the obliga- 
tions resting upon them for the evangelization of the world, we invite colleges, 
universities and other institutions of higher learning of Canada and the United 
States to be represented by students and professors at the sixth Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, to be held in Rochester, New York, December 29, 
1909, to January 2, IgIo. 1 

The convention at Rochester will be attended by delegates (students and pro- 
fessors) from more than seven hundred institutions. In addition, there will be 
present, as especially invited honorary delegates, secretaries of foreign mission 
boards, foreign missionaries at home on furlough, editors of leading papers, fra- 
ternal delegates from other student movements, and other Christian leaders. 

At the morning and evening sessions of the Convention, which will be held in 
Convention Hall, a series of addresses by the ablest missionary speakers will be 
given. There will be special addresses for the deepening of the spiritual life by 
men pre-eminently qualified for such service. 

On each afternoon the Convention wiil be broken up into special conferences, 
each with its own complete program. For example, one afternoon will be de- 
voted to conferences on the important mission fields; another to promoting mis- 
sions in the various classes of institutions represented ; and another to conferences 
of boards and societies of different communions. 

There will be an exhibit especially designed to promote missionary education 
among students. 

With gratitude to God for His answers to prayer in connection with the pre- 
vious Conventions of the Student Volunteer Movement, we ask Christians every- 
where to offer up faithful and united prayer for the Rochester Convention. 


f Joun R. Mort, Chairman 


J. Ross Stevenson, Vice-Chairman 
Executive Committee 2 W. HarLtey SMITH 


Hans P. ANDERSEN 
F. P. Turner, General Secretary | BertHa CONDE 
125 East 27th St., New York 











THE TIMELINESS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
ROCHESTER CONVENTION 


By John R. Mott 


An Address delivered at the Conference of Traveling Student Secretaries, at Rochester, 
September 16th, 1909 


NYONE with real vision, and 
A with discernment of the mov- 
ings of God’s hand, must have been 
impressed profoundly with the timeli- 
ness and the significance of the forth- 
coming convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Every reason 
in favor of the holding of the preced- 
ing conventions applies with equal 
force to the holding of the coming 
convention. The arguments which 
have been used with conscientiousness 
and effectiveness, resulting in the out- 
standing success of the Nashville, the 
Toronto, the Cleveland, and the De- 
troit Conventions, could be used with 
even accumulative effect with reference 
to the Rochester Convention. Of 
course, the great argument employed 
on these other occasions was that each 
generation of students should have the 
world vision which these quadrennial 
conventions best give. Each genera- 
tion of Christian students should be 
profoundly impressed with the great 
world problems from the point of view 
of Jesus Christ, with the great world 
opportunities characteristic of their 
generation, and with the great world 
crisis, for there is a sense in which 
at every time there is a world crisis. 

There are, however, some special 
considerations in favor of the Roches- 
ter Convention which could not have 
been urged even as recently as the 
Nashville Convention. Everything 


which I shall now say must be said 
with reference to the coming conven- 
tion in a way that could not have 


been said regarding any preceding 
convention. 

The unprecedented crisis in the Far 
East suggests the great importance of 
assembling the strongest young men 
and young women of the universities, 
colleges and schools of North Amer- 
ica in company with the leaders of the 
aggressive forces of Christianity who 
are placed at the head of our mission- 
ary boards and societies and the lead- 
ers in the active missionary operations 
from all parts of the world. That 
crisis, I say, is unprecedented. You 
may study the history of Japan, 
Korea, China, Mongolia, and _ the 
countries lying south of China, and 
include the Philippine Islands, and I 
venture to say with confidence this 
morning there has been no crisis like 
the one which now confronts united 
Christianity in those parts of the 
world. It is due to the stupendous 
changes of an educational, social, eco- 
nomic, moral and religious character 
which are actually in progress. The 
Japanese-Russian war touched the fuse, 
as it were, leading to these colossal 
changes. Some discerning people five 
years ago predicted great changes; 
but if you will read any of these 
prophecies that were given us in gath- 
erings and in periodicals, even as re- 
cently as 1906, and contrast those 
statements with what has actually 
taken place within the last three or 
four years, you will see that a conven- 
tion called then to face the situation in 
the Far East could not have done so 
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with any degree of adequacy. Clark 
University, one of the most progressive 
universities of a graduate character on 
this side of the Atlantic, has, in my 
judgment, discerned this crisis in the 
Far East in a way that all of our uni- 
versities ought to discern it. They 
have called a congress, which, if I 
remember correctly, assembled this 
week, and which is to last for ten days 
or longer. They are bringing together 
the experts on all the countries of the 
Far East, where they are to face the 
changed situation from the point of 
view of the modern university. 

The opportunity presented in the 
Near East, as a direct result of the 
recent marvelous revolution in the 
Turkish Empire, also suggests in it- 
self a reason for bringing together 
representatives of the learned world to 
face the new situation. If someone 
had said to us fifteen months ago that 
there will be a revolution in Turkey, 
taking as its watchwords, “Liberty, 
Equality, and Brotherhood,” before 
such a revolution takes place in the 
Russian Empire, and that it would be 
a successful revolution, we would not 
have believed it. I do not find peo- 
ple in my discussions and journeys 
who would have believed it, and yet 
that is what has taken place. You 
have read history much. I ask you 
what revolution has ever taken place 
which has been more remarkable than 
the revolution in the Turkish Empire, 
where there has been such a trans- 
formation, such a complete change, 
such a turning about, and in the midst 
of conditions so baffling? What lends 
significance to this is the way in which 
the counter-revolution has been met. 
You appreciate the larger significance 
of this revolution when you think of 
the complex character of the Turkish 
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Empire, the many religions of many 
races represented there, and the way 
in which that empire is related to sur- 
rounding peoples, like those of North- 
ern Africa, India, Persia, and also of 
the Balkan States. God chooses His 
theatres with a strategy that must 
greatly impress us as we study the 
movings of His hand. If there were 
no crisis in the Far East I believe we 
would be justified, if this were not the 
quadrennial period, in bringing to- 
gether the students and professors 
who are concerned about the King- 
dom and about understanding their 
times for the purpose of facing this 
great crisis in the Near East. Let me 
not forget to include Persia along with 
Turkey. While it is not as great a 
country, some aspects of its revolu- 
tion have been quite as remarkable. 
Nor must I fail to speak of Russia 
when I speak of the Near East. 
There has been a_ revolution in 
progress there, beginning in the midst 
of the war with Japan, which is 
destined to continue, and nobody can 
predict, with any degree of accuracy, 
the lines along which it will proceed; 
but anyone who has had a recent 
touch with Russia is impressed with 
the movement there that will not be 
stayed, a movement in the direction 
of larger liberty, larger justice, larger 
purity in all relationships—a mighty 
revolution. God grant it may be 
peaceful! God grant that leaders of 
discernment may be raised up to guide 
out these peoples of that great 
cosmopolitan empire along paths of 
constructive development! 

We here in North America should 
not overlook our special responsibility 
tc the Indian Empire. There are 
some reasons why the United States 
and Canada have a special mission to 





the Indian Empire. The causes to 
which I have alluded as working in 
the Near and Far East are working 
also in Southern Asia. The great 
movement of restlessness and of na- 
tionalism among the Indian peoples is 
one of the striking phenomena of our 
times. It has been greatly accelerated 
in these last years, and any Indian 
missionary or world traveler will tell 
you that the situation presented espe- 
cially to the Christian in India now is 
not only interesting but very im- 
pressive. We cannot lightly put aside 
the Indian Empire, with its three hun- 
dred millions—this home of religion, 
the citadel of the great non-Christian 
religions—and say that it concerns the 
Christians in the British universities 
only. We cannot do that—the British 
students tell us we cannot do that— 
the leaders of the British societies say 
we must not do it. Every American 
‘ and Canadian missionary there with 
whom you converse says it is the last 
thing we must do. We must, there- 
fore, call upon the students of our 
day to confront a new situation in 
Hindustan, with its multitudinous in- 
habitants. 

The Mohammedan advance in the 
great African continent emphasizes the 
timeliness of the coming Rochester 
Convention. It is a great stake—a 
continent! These backward and more 
simple civilizations, without powerfully 
entrenched systems of organized re- 
ligion, may become easy prey to the 
aggressive religions. The two great 
aggressive religions are Mohammedan- 
ism and Christianity. May God raise 
up in our universities, colleges and 
seminaries men and women of real 
statesmanship, coupled up with great 
heroism and religion of the will! We 
need in these days to sound out in the 
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universities the gospel of the will—the 
note of reality, the note of immediacy, 
and the note of God Almighty, and in 
connection with no continent more than 
that of Africa. 

The rising tide of nationalism to 
which I have referred in connection 
with certain of these fields (notice the 
growing racial antagonism that has 
broken out all over the world—in 
Latin-America, in different parts of 
Europe, as well as in Asia, Austral- 
asia and Africa) presents one of the 
phenomena which the Christian stu- 
dent of our day should understand. It 
is not for me at this time to analyze 
causes, although I look upon this as 
one of the most important questions 
that any future leader of the church 
could study—I mean these growing 
racial antagonisms. No longer can we 
break the world up into watertight 
compartments. The improved means 
of communication have set the nations 
acting and reacting upon each other 
with great constancy, and there is 
something that never fails to move me 
with wonder and a sense of the mys- 
tery in it, that when you bring two 
races together, unless Christianity is 
dominating, it brings out the worst ele- 
ments in each. If Christianity is 
dominating, it will bring out the best 
that is in each. We never shall dis- 
cover the larger Christ until we have 
Christ himself as the Amalgamator 
among these races that are clashing 
against each other. There is in men 
that which takes hold of highest 
heaven, as well as that which lays hold 
of deepest hell, and those of us who 
have traveled in these nations that 
impinge upon each other discover these 
sub-depths, as well as the greatest 
heights. Several reasons, including 
the growing rivalry among some of 
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the religions, necessitate, in my judg- 
ment, sending forth from the colleges 
and universities a much larger num- 
ber of young men to enter the di- 
plomatic service and other forms of 
the civil service, like government edu- 
cation; phases of the industrial and 
commercial expansion movements; 
military and naval services; men who 
will go out as earnest Christians, de- 
termined to throw the full weight of 
the special influence that some of these 
callings give on the side of a pure and 
aggressive Christianity. I honestly 
think that such men in the so-called 
secular pursuits may, in view of this 
situation of antagonism and _ friction, 
do what even the missionary cannot 
do. The missionary is fenced off; he 
is prejudged; at times he does not get 
a hearing. Remember, also, that most 
of the non-Christian religions have 
not availed themselves of the lay ele- 
ment. If we can send forth a stream 
of men in all these forms of secular 
service, going forth with missionary 
purpose, they will serve as mediators 
between the so-called missionary propa- 
ganda of the non-Christian religions 
and the lay element in which they 
have confidence. So this Rochester 
Convention has meaning far beyond 
the increasing of the missionary spirit. 
To my mind, that is only one of the 
opportunities. It has meaning in 
strengthening the influence of Chris- 
tian nations, and of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and of Christian education, and 
of Christian philanthropy the world 
over. Almost daily I thank God that 
I live at this particular time in the 
unfolding of His plan. I do not dis- 
cover any other half generation like 
unto this present one. Oh, that we 
could get the students of our conti- 


nent to see this opportunity and then 
to seize it! 

The growth and success of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement—no- 
tice I am still saying things that could 
not have been said at Nashville—the 
growth and success of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, the progress of 
the Young People’s Movement, of 
the Brotherhood Movement in our 
churches, and the launching of certain 
forward movements by different mis- 
sionary societies, are going to put a 
pressure upon the North American 
Student Movement the like of which 
we have never known. It is already 
felt. We have got to have a much 
larger number of qualified young men 
and young women, unless we are go- 
ing to be put in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, and more than embarrassing— 
the position of being recreant to a 
great trust; for the organized church 
has trusted us to do this recruiting 
work, and we must not be found want- 
ing in the most conspicuous way at 
the last time in the history of Chris- 
tianity when we would wish to be 
found wanting. 

There is a present state of Chris- 
tianity in North America—and I weigh 
my words when I make this state- 
ment—a state of Christianity which 
leads me to wonder whether in those 
sections of which I speak that Chris- 
tianity is really worth propagating. 
This state is so serious that nothing 
less than a great convention will help 
us to do our part toward meeting the 
situation and changing it. I am not 
a pessimist, yet I would be a very su- 
perficial representative of what I know 
if I stood up here this morning and 
gave the impression that everything is 
what I would like to see it. 





Some of you have noticed that next 
June will be held at Edinburgh a great 
scientific congress in the interest of 
making Christ known over the whole 
world. I speak of it not as a con- 
ference—it is more than that—it is a 
great Congress of the experts of or- 
ganized and aggressive Christianity. 
Never in the history of our faith has 
there been anything like it. It will 
translate into terms of the world the 
plan actually carried out in Shanghai 
in 1907. Eight great representative 
commissions of twenty persons each, 
chosen with discrimination from all 
parts of Christendom, and each hav- 
ing related to it from two to six hun- 
dred of the experts all over the non- 
Christian world, are making earnest 
study of eight great pressing ques- 
tions involved in meeting our responsi- 
bility. Twelve hundred delegates will 
meet in Edinburgh, and there will be 
around them some three thousand 
other delegates, not official, but who 
are tremendously concerned in keep- 
ing in touch with the facts related to 
the spread of Christianity. If the 
Rochester Convention can see its op- 
portunity and can send out a clear 
note on behalf of the students of this 
continent, it will do much to ac- 
celerate the realization of the plans to 
be launched at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference. 

Just a few words about the possi- 
bilities of the next convention. Am I 
wrong in saying they are limitless? 
There is surely nothing in the ob- 
jective or purpose of this convention 
that limits them. The objective of this 
convention in Rochester is such as to 
call out every energy that all of us in 
this room possess, and there is noth- 
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ing, you will agree with me, in the 
situation in the non-Christian world 
which puts a limit on the possibilities 
of this convention. If you had the 
whole world before you to manceuvre 
the situation, could you imagine a 
situation in the non-Christian world 
calculated to call out larger energies 
than the present one that I have de- 
scribed? There is nothing in the time 
in which we live to put a limit on these 
possibilities—it would seem that it was 
the time of the times. Surely there is 
nothing in God which would place a 
limit on the Rochester Convention. 
The only place where I discover a 
possible limitation is in the leadership. 
Here and there, perchance, there may 
be someone who will not have the 
vision, will not have the foresight in 
urging the work, until the door is 
closed, will not have the perspective in 
adjusting relative claims; here and 
there may be someone who is not will- 
ing to pay the price of sacrifice, is 
not willing to release the requisite con- 
tagious enthusiasm. And I tremble 
lest there be here and there one that 
lacks the faith. The most startling 
passage, in some ways, that I think 
of is this, “They limited the Holy 
One of Israel.” The times did not 
limit Him; the obstacles did not limit 
Him; the limitation was not in His 
own power—they limited Him. May 
it not be said that any leader in this 
Movement of ours, in a time like this, 
facing a situation such as we have de- 
scribed, should prevent the great 
Christ from making His plan and 
vision known—should prevent the 
realization of that vision with reference 
to any college or school in the coun- 
try? 
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THE BIBLE IN THE REALM OF PERSONAL HABIT 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


OLLEGE men often fail to reach 
their ideals, not because they do 
not desire to attain them, but because 
they forget them. The habit of study- 
ing the Bible daily is indispensable as 
a reminder of things worth while. 
This habit also makes for permanence 
of personal religion. “College spirit” 
and the “scores” of football games may 
evaporate before the stern realities of 
life, but habits formed in this solidi- 
fying period persist, and even if al- 
lowed to lapse for a time, will return to 
take their places in days of need and 
perplexity. Bishop Bashford of China 
said, recently, “A habit of personal, 
daily Bible study, formed in connection 
with the voluntary Bible study work of 
Ohio Wesleyan University thirty years 
ago, was the most important decision in 
my life during the last quarter of a 
century.” 

A veteran missionary in China in 
speaking to some candidates for Chris- 
tian missions said: “You may speak 
fluently the Chinese language ; you may 
live in a Chinese house; you may learn 
to eat with chop sticks, and even wear a 
queue, but without a daily habit of 
Bible study and prayer you will be a 
failure as a foreign missionary.” 

In view of the fact that in many in- 
stitutions the chief emphasis will be 
placed on personal daily Bible habits 
during the college year, it may be help- 
ful to restate some of the many advan- 
tages of the daily habit of Bible study 
and prayer. 

The daily study of the Bible serves 
as a real corrective by bringing con- 
tinually before the mind and heart es- 
sential realities. There is such a thing 


as efficiency without success—energy 
without liberty. Life and action in 
America often seem to be getting ahead 
of themselves. The propelling forces 
become stronger than the directive 
forces. In short, efficiency always 
waits upon right vision. Someone has 
defied fanaticism as “doubling your en- 
thusiasm when you have lost your aim.” 
Lord Beaconfield has said that the man 
who is formidable is the man of one 
desire. It is good to have exclusive 
desire,—to care for one thing most of 
all, providing that exclusive desire or 
that one thing is the thing. The col- 
lege student amid the multitudinous 
voices that call him in all directions is 
in daily peril of forgetting where the 
chief accent of his life should be placed. 
The daily communion with God 
through His word brings a clarity of 
perspective that puts and keeps first 
things first,—correcting harmful ten- 
dencies before they become settled con- 
ditions. 

A daily habit of studying the Bible 
will save a man from his besetting sin. 
The testimony of hundreds of men is to 
the effect that it is practically impos- 
sible for a man to live in sin during the 
exercise of the habit of a daily half 
hour of Bible study and prayer. There 
is peculiar purifying influence exerted 
by the Word of God. It seems to accom- 
plish a cleansing renewal of the heart 
which it is difficult to put into words. 
A Chinese pastor, in speaking to his 
people recently concerning the influence 
of Bible study, gave a description of 
how the rice women go down to the 
river to cleanse their rice. The rice in 
the dish seems fairly clean before the 
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water is poured over it, but after it 
has been cleansed by the clear water of 
the river it takes on an indescribable 
whiteness, little particles of dust are 
cleansed away. “Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken 
unto you.” The Bible thus charges the 
new day with ideas of righteousness. 
It gives what neither study nor action 
can completely give, namely, the sense 
of right and wrong. It brings men 
into the realm of action and will con- 
cerning individual conduct. “In the 
last analysis,” said Governor Charles 
E. Hughes recently, “we must depend 
upon what men are in themselves and 
what restraints they enforce upon 
themselves.” An old, high caste Brah- 
min in Calcutta said to one of the 
workers at the close of a meeting: 
“India must have the Bible in order 
that the individual conscience of In- 
dians may be stirred.” The Psalmist 
said: “I call my own ways to re- 
membrance and turn my feet unto thy 
testimonies.” 

There is real need in these times that 
students keep alive their sense of des- 
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tiny—their consciousness of real mis- 
sion. A daily habit of Bible study is 
vital to this end, since it roots faith in 
God, rather than in men or things. To 
have daily contact with the life of Jesus 
Christ is to have a constantly renewed 
sense of individuality. The gospel of 
John reflecting the purposeful spirit of 
Jesus, who was ever conscious of the 
Father who sent Him, keeps before the 
man the “greater works.” To read 
these words daily is to enter a world 
where money is not the moving power, 
and self-interest is not the guiding star. 
It is easy to become a religious ma- 
chine, a mere craftsman in the work of 
the church. It is harder to be a man 
with a great man’s vision and sense of 
a great man’s destiny. It is easy for a 
student to become a follower and a 
mere cog in the wheel of routine, but it 
is much more difficult for him to lead 
men and see fresh visions calling him 
forth often to be alone. Such vision 
can only be kept alive by daily thought 
and meditation upon him who said: 
“My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me and to accomplish his work.” 


DECISION 


By A. J. Elliott 


T is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of a young man’s enter- 
ing college in a positive, rather than a 
negative, frame of mind, concerning 
some things that are fundamental in 
the making of manhood. Many un- 
consciously have formed an entirely er- 
roneous conception of college life: they 
believe that one of the first accomplish- 
ments of a student is popularity, and 
that this can be acquired only as a 
young man becomes “broad” and 
lays aside those principles for which 


he has been willing to fight in days 
past. 

Those young men who are truly am- 
bitious and desire success in the highest 
sense will find help, we trust, in the fol- 
lowing. 

First, at the very outset of one’s col- 
lege course, it is important that he hold 
vividly before him the characteristics 
of the strong and successful men of the 
day and carefully estimate the cost of 
such a career. A close study of the 
lives of men like Governor Hughes of 


1909 Men of 
New York, who are standing for the 
highest things in life and are in the 
foremost rank of those who really can 
be called the great men of this genera- 
tion, reveals the fact that they, from 
their boyhood, have been men of con- 
victions and men of decision, men who 
have dared to stand squarely for the 
things that are right, and against the 
things that are wrong—two character- 
istics which are found in all too few of 
the college men of today. 

Second, too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the importance of our 
guarding sacredly that which we al- 
ready have acquired. We are today the 
possessors of much that has been given 
to us at great sacrifice, and how can we 
be men if we fail to hold the advantage 
which we already possess? 

Before we were born, mothers 
poured out earnest prayers that we 
might be strong and great, and then 
went into the very jaws of death itself 
to bring us forth. Through all the years 
since they have not closed weary eyes 
in sleep until they knew that we were 
safe in our own beds. When disease 
came and struggled to seize us, it was 
through their prayers and their tender 
ministry that we were rescued. It was 
mother’s hands that guided our first 
feeble steps, and her stories and her in- 
struction that awakened our first in- 
telligent expressions. Other forces 
have come since to propel us. Faith- 
ful teachers and preachers and loving 
friends have all made their contribu- 
tion, and we now stand at the threshold 
of life’s larger preparation, holding in 
our own hands our destiny. Shall we 
guard sacredly that which we have ac- 
quired, or shall we dash it all against 
the rocks and shatter in pieces the ef- 
forts and hopes of those who have 
loved us and labored for us? 
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We all may intend to stand firm: but 
there is not a freshman who will not be 
waylaid within two weeks by some 
highwayman who will seek to gag him 
and rob him of a part of his heritage; 
or it may be the smooth confidence 
man who will try to take up with him 
and endeavor to convince him that his 
ideas are out of date, and that every 
man who is a man does dozens of things 
that he has been led to believe are 
wrong. 

Do not allow your mind to be fogged 
by such reasoning. There are many bat- 


tles to fight, and let no man takeaWay 
your rifté © 


in your hand. One always must have. 


your musket until you have 


an open mind for truth, but there is no 


middle ground for our attitude toward — 


error. Against those things that in 
themselves are fundamentally wrong, 
and those tendencies that seek to over- 
throw customs and practices that make 
for righteousness, we must fight to the 
finish. 

Third, no great game ever is won by 
making only a defensive play. It is 
not enough simply to keep doing things 
that are wrong. In fact, many a game 
has been lost because the team did not 
have an offensive play, and allowed 
their opponents to have the ball so 
much of the time that at last a weak 
point in the line was discovered and 
the game was lost. At the very be- 
ginning every man should put himself 
on record as to what he purposes to be 
and do, and not keep his good inten- 
tions concealed. You will not have the 
wind or the endurance for the big 
game, even if you have a chance to get 
into it, if you do not get into training 
and practice. There are great moral 
and spiritual battles to fight in your 
college. Can the Captain count on 
you? 














THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 
CON FERENCE 


By Theresa M. Wilbur 


F, as a casual observer, you had 
chanced to step into the quiet Hall 

of Exeter College, Oxford, during the 
session of the Federation Conference 
you would have received no overwhel- 
ming impression as you looked upon an 
audience of less than two hundred men 
and women, but you could not have re- 
mained long without waking to the fact 
that you were in a most unusual com- 
pany. The costumes of the women 
from China, Japan and India would 
have claimed your attention and you 
would soon have recognized people 
from many countries in Europe. But 
even though you are a most cosmopoli- 
tan American, you might have found 
difficulty in telling to which of the 
thirty nations some of the delegates be- 
longed. I fancy you would have dis- 
cerned that each individual was listen- 
ing, not for himself alone, but for 
others, perhaps for some portion, large 
or small, of the multitude numbering 
138,000 that compose the membership 
of Associations within the Federation. 
You must have caught soon the spell 
of interest, so intense that it held in a 
grip of live concentration these people 
gathered from the nations of the world. 
Surely issues of moment to all nations 
were under consideration. Yes, for 
they were the issues which have to do 
with that great world campaign which 
is to go on until “the kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our 
Lord and of his Christ.” And this 
gathering was nothing less than a coun- 
cil of this holy war. Before you there 
passed in review the nations of the 


world, first in the general survey of the 
field given by the secretaries of the 
Federation, Mr. John R. Mott and Miss 
Ruth Rouse, and then in more detail as 
representatives of the different nations 
told of needs and encouragements 
among his fellow students. In the 
foreground were the great company of 
students from Greek and Roman coun- 
tries, students who have as a heritage a 
“superstitious conception that a man 
can be very religious without the least 
sign that his religion influences his 
ideal, his habits, his work, his life,” or 
who in breaking away from the bond- 
age of this superstition with a keen de- 
sire for freedom and progressiveness 
have come under the influence of an 
infidelity that “lulls their consciences in 
the paths of immorality.” Mr. Garcia 
summed up the need of his country in 
this cry, “When infidelity is killing its 
thousands and immorality and indif- 
ference their ten thousands, the Spanish 
students certainly need the prayer and 
help of the Christian students of the 
world.” From Russia the cry was 
much the same, “God is unknown to 
the Russian student world. They do 
not see God in the lives of men, and 
therefore Christianity is set forth as an 
historical but now out-of-date institu- 
tion.” But even through this darkness 
there were gleams of encouragement. 
Baron Nicolay reminded us of Rus- 
sia’s free press, which makes the spread 
of Christian literature possible, and 
told how ready was the response of 
students who have seen a real Christi- 
anity and with surprise have said, “I 
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never knew that Christianity was like 
this.” From Italy Professor Luzzi 
brought the word that “religion is no 
longer a subject to be banished from 
the press as having no bearing what- 
ever on modern life; it is beginning at 
last, even among us, to be considered as 
the subject on which life depends, and 
many feel already that the life of our 
Latin field will be what its religion 
will be.” 

The nations of the Orient were not 
forgotten—China, where the student 
has always ruled, where today the 
student is freed from the old educa- 
tional system and is alert to learn from 
the West. How the needs of China 
were pressed into your very soul and 
with the need the great opportunity! 
“If we capture the students, we capture 
the nation ; if we evangelize the Chinese 
students, we evangelize China.” And 
India stood there insistent in her need, 
glorious in her opportunity. There was 
the dark picture of the Indian women- 
hood, and beside it the glorious fact 
that because Christians have educated 
the women, practically all the women 
leaders are Christians, and, together 
with this fact, the great challenge, that 
we supply Christian education, for 
which women are so eager today, that 
we may “hold the future of India in 
our hands.” 

And still the review continued, in- 
cluding the students of Japan, and of 
the Levant, and of Great Britain and 
of America. 

As day by day the field was spread 
out before you there came the insistent 
question, How shall the needs of stu- 
dents for Christ be met? And so it was 
with a sense of immediate concern that 
you listened to those who, from their 
experience, told what apologetic had 
been most helpful in leading students 


into faith in Christ. While men spoke 
from a wide range of experience among 
various nations, there was a remarkable 
unity. Our message should be “full of 
hope and joy and strength,” one of in- 
terest to a young man “of glowing 
heart and strong will.” It must be a 
message of life. We as the messengers 
must be -honest ; students in doubt must 
see that “we know their problems and 
do not fear.” We must avoid that 
which may bewilder, using spiritual 
terms rather than misleading meta- 
phors. We must be apostles who set 
forth in our lives the light of the moral 
life of Christ. 

That which each speaker seemed to 
wish to make the climax of his appeal 
was the fact with which the first 
speaker opened his address, “The one 
apologetic, the only one, is Christ Him- 
self.” “Christ does not need our argu- 
ments, rather let Him be His own 
argument.” “Let us lay aside every 
confessional and ecclesiastical preoccu- 
pation and only be concerned about 
Christ; His person, His word, and His 
work.” From many lands there came 
the witness that where Jesus Christ was 
truly made known through “The Spirit 
of God, the Word of God, and the Men 
of God,” that these students turned 
gladly to Him, and this we know we 
must continue to be the expression, for 
did not Jesus say, “And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself”? 

Following this great question of 
apologetics was that as to how Chris- 
tian students should co-operate in solv- 
ing the social problems of the time. It 
was evident that there must be variety 
in method, but there were things funda- 
mental in all nations. Common to all 
was the pressure of a social need that 
challenges us to prove that Christianity 
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is the solution of the social problems. 
The problem everywhere seemed so in- 
tricate that it demanded careful study, 
so overwhelming that it demanded 
faith, a faith “that we can do some- 
thing when something needs to be 
done,” and so delicate that it necessi- 
tates on the part of all a loving sym- 
pathy that can come only through the 
contact with Him who came “not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 

To these general reviews to the needs 
in the student world and the methods to 
be constantly employed there was added 
more definite marshaling of the Fed- 
eration’s forces. The marvelous events 
in Turkey turned the attention of the 
Federation to the Levant with an 
earnest desire that its forces might in 
some way be massed to press the ad- 
vantages there. After the most care- 
ful consideration the General Commit- 
tee of the Federation voted that if the 
political conditions made it possible the 
Federation, two years hence, be held in 
Constantinople. The representative 
from the Levant had reminded us that 
this part of the world needed to see 
education and religion united, needed 
to see a noble form of Christianity, and 
that it was now open to new impres- 
sions. For the intervening years there 
were special plans for Oriental students 
in Europe, for work among students in 
Turkey and India, and among women 
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students in several important centers. 

Each delegate felt strongly the 
need for personal preparation, and 
the conference was a time for this. 
On successive mornings were con- 
sidered our fellowship with Christ 
in “His Self-Emptying,” in “Fill- 
ing with the Holy Spirit,” in “Prayer,” 
and in “His Suffering.” But the 
task seemed so immediate that we 
could not wait to return to our home 
countries to begin it; and we did not 
need so to wait, for with us, even there 
in Oxford, was the great source of 
power, united intercessory prayer. And 
each afternoon as we gave one hour to 
intercession we knew the reality of 
prayer. 

If you had gone to the conference, not 
as a casual observer, but as one who 
entered into its life, what would you 
have brought home? We who were 
there can certainly bear witness that 
you would have brought much more 
than you could ever express in words, 
but the very limitation of verbal expres- 
sion makes keener the desire to express 
the meaning of the conference by doing 
the special task to which one is set, in 
the consciousness that it is a part of a 
great world-wide campaign and there- 
fore demands a devotion commensurate 
to a task of such dimensions and a 
power that can come only from the 
Lord of the whole earth. 





MR. MURRAY’S 


OUTLINE STUDY IN THE 


APOLOGETIC OF MISSIONS’ 


By Harlan P. Beach, Professor in Yale University 


HERE can one find within the 
compass of eighty pages so 

much suggestive material for meeting 
the reiterated and often shallow ob- 
jections against the missionary enter- 
prise as Mr. Murray brings before 
the student in his recent booklet, I cer- 
tainly do not know. It is by all odds 
the best outline on the subject that 
America has seen. In it the author 
masses objections along the four 
great lines of criticism—those having 
to do with its idea, with the life and 
qualifications of its agents, its meth- 
ods and practices, and its results, after 
which he has a frank word to say of 
the missionary critic. His plan of 
treatment is that of bringing before 
the student concrete arguments urged 
against missions, and this he does 
without partisanship; indeed, as the 
answers to these criticisms, which are 
too often aspersions merely, are left 
to the investigation of the class, and 
as many of these will be meagerly 
supplied with material, the contra 
arguments may in such cases seem 
stronger than those in favor of the 
cause. After stating the case, Mr. 
Murray proceeds to suggest lines of 
study, indicating the best authorities, 
which, if followed out, will show the 
weaknesses and in some cases the 
falseness of the criticisms. It would 


1The Apologetic of Modern Missions. 
teer Movement, 1909. Price 15 cents. 


Eight outline studies. 


be hard to find, even in fuller works 
on missionary apologetics, wiser and 
more candid suggestions for meeting 
the cheap flings at missions, as well 
as the better class of honest objections 
in every student’s mind who has read 
widely on missionary countries. 

The studies are most timely. Men 
are graduating from college in a day 
of the young people’s and laymen’s 
movements in missions. As earnest 
Christians enter either of these organi- 
zations, they must be ready to meet 
objections, as well as to do con- 
structive work for the cause. Laymen 
especially have doubts in their mind, 
and until they are removed that great 
movement loses power. There are not 


‘a few students who are seriously con- 


sidering their personal relation to mis- 
sionary service whose adverse deci- 
sion would be changed if they could 
themselves meet such arguments as 
are here discussed. But the book 
means study, if it is to be most use- 
ful. It will not appeal, therefore, to 
those who look for exciting and inter- 
esting fuel to feed the missionary 
flame. It is a little book, but the sub- 
ject is greatly important, and this dis- 
cussion will prove a most helpful 
leaven to change adverse sentiment, 
whether it is personal, or widespread 
in an institution. 


By J. Lovell Murray. Student Volun- 
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BIBLE STUDY DURING THE PRESENT COLLEGE 
YEAR 


By Ross A. Hadley 


HE success of a great enterprise 
depends not so much upon the 
number of its supporters as upon the 
spirit of determination and the unity 
with which these supporters undertake 
their work. United and determined 
effort is essential. With this sort of 
support it has been found possible to 
enlist tens of thousands of men in the 
colleges of North America in volun- 
tary Bible study. A large number of 
college Association leaders now realize 
that a greater accomplishment in Bible 
study promotion lies just ahead, but if 
this great accomplishment is to be real- 
ized it is necessary that we shall all 
see very clearly just what is to be 
done, and that until the year is over 
and the task completed we shall stand 
together with a determination that is 
really heroic. What then are the main 
issues in the campaign for Bible study 
this year upon which all of us may 

unite ? 

1. Daily Bible Study. 


There can be no doubt that the pur- 
pose for which voluntary Bible study 
is conducted in the universities and 
colleges of North America will virtu- 
ally have been realized when the men 
who enlist in Bible classes can be in- 
duced to study the Bible for a longer 
or shorter period every day. We may 
therefore welcome the announcement 
that this year it will be the foremost 
issue of the Bible study campaign to 
promote among college men the prac- 
tice of studying the Bible daily. 

It is safe to say that nowhere will 


this task be easy of accomplishment. 
To bring it about will require greater 
devotion, more enthusiastic attention, 
and more prolonged effort than merely 
to enroll men in the study, or to main- 
tain a high average of attendance upon 
Bible classes. If daily study is to be 
made the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, among the members of Bible 
classes, we must see to it that through 
regular religious meetings, through 
special addresses, and through the 
reading of literature upon the subject 
by the men who do not appreciate 
fully its importance, daily Bible study 
shall be constantly and persistently em- 
phasized. The practice of daily study 
must begin with the Association offi- 
cers, with Bible and mission study 
class leaders and committee men, and 
only as these men unite, first, their 
prayers, and then their efforts, will the 
other men take up the habit. The 
difficulty, as well as the importance 
and the feasibility of the task, chal- 
lenges our support. 


2. Trained Leadership. 


No argument need be made to con- 
vince a thoughtful man that trained 
leadership is essential if Bible study 
is to be worthy of the name. Bible 
study chairmen have said, repeatedly, 
that if the problem of adequate lead- 
ership were solved, successful Bible 
study would be insured. We recog- 
nize the need for leaders who are 
trained for their task, and it remains 
only for us now to meet the situation 
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and provide facilities for training, not 
only the leaders who shall take charge 
of classes this fall and this winter, 
but of those which are organized next 
fall as well, and of the classes which are 
conducted two or three years hence. 


This will mean, in most instances, 
first the securing of a faculty advisory 
committee for Bible study, and will 
also necessitate the holding of Bible 
institutes and conferences, the -offering 
of special series of lectures for Bible 
class leaders, and, above all, the pro- 
viding of normal classes, adequately 
led, which shall make constant and 
permanent contribution to the effi- 
ciency of every Bible group leader. 
If we are to have trained leadership, 
the study of reference literature must 
become much more general. The 
mastery of one or two standard books 
will often transform an ordinary leader 
into an expert. We all acknowledge 
the importance of leader training. Is 
this not the year to actually bring it 
about? 
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3. Evangelism Through Bible Study. 


If Bible study is given a fair trial 
by men who are not professing Chris- 
tians, we may confidently expect that 
it will bring them far along the 
road toward acknowledged disciple- 
ship. Here, as elsewhere, we fail of 
results because we do not aim 
definitely at them, and consequently do 
not really expect them. Our Bible 
study is too often planned without 
reference to the presence of the non- 
Christian men, or to their needs. If 
these men are enlisted in the study, 
and if the leaders and Christian mem- 
bers of Bible classes pray and work 
with sincerity and friendliness, and ex- 
pect decisions, they will seldom be dis- 
appointed; for more men in our col- 
leges are near the place of open pro- 
fession of Christ as Saviour and Lord 
than most of us realize. Our Bible 
study, as well as our religious meet- 
ings, should be planned with this in 
view, that men may be led to Christian 
discipleship. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER 


HE Week of Prayer for Young 
Men’s_ Christian Associations 
comes in November. Our Lord made 
prayer the habit of His life. “Be- 
cause of this Divine sanction and of 
His insistent command, and because 
of a conviction that such intercession 
must precede and vitalize all our work 
for the extension of Christ’s King- 
om, men of prayer in the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and in 


His Church are asked by the North 
American International Convention and 
by ‘the World’s Conference to ob- 
serve the week beginning with the 
second Lord’s Day in November (No- 
vember 14-21) as a special season of 
prayer for young men.” This offers 
us another wonderful opportunity of 
uniting with our brothers in interces- 
sion to pray earnestly that laborers 
may be thrust forth. 
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college Association leaders now realize 
that a greater accomplishment in Bible 
study promotion lies just ahead, but if 
this great accomplishment is to be real- 
ized it is necessary that we shall all 
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done, and that until the year is over 
and the task completed we shall stand 
together with a determination that is 
really heroic. What then are the main 
issues in the campaign for Bible study 
this year upon which all of us may 
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1. Daily Bible Study. 


There can be no doubt that the pur- 
pose for which voluntary Bible study 
is conducted in the universities and 
colleges of North America will virtu- 
ally have been realized when the men 
who enlist in Bible classes can be in- 
duced to study the Bible for a longer 
or shorter period every day. We may 
therefore welcome the announcement 
that this year it will be the foremost 
issue of the Bible study campaign to 
promote among college men the prac- 
tice of studying the Bible daily. 

It is safe to say that nowhere will 


this task be easy of accomplishment. 
To bring it about will require greater 
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and more prolonged effort than merely 
to enroll men in the study, or to main- ' 
tain a high average of attendance upon 
Bible classes. If daily study is to be 
made the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, among the members of Bible 
classes, we must see to it that through 
regular religious meetings, through 
special addresses, and through the 
reading of literature upon the subject 
by the men who do not appreciate 
fully its importance, daily Bible study 
shall be constantly and persistently em- 
phasized. The practice of daily study 
must begin with the Association offi- 
cers, with Bible and mission study 
class leaders and committee men, and 
only as these men unite, first, their 
prayers, and then their efforts, will the 
other men take up the habit. The 
difficulty, as well as the importance 
and the feasibility of the task, chal- 
lenges our support. 


2. Trained Leadership. 


No argument need be made to con- 
vince a thoughtful man that trained 
leadership is essential if Bible study 
is to be worthy of the name. Bible 
study chairmen have said, repeatedly, 
that if the problem of adequate lead- 
ership were solved, successful Bible 
study would be insured. We recog- 
nize the need for leaders who are 
trained for their task, and it remains 
only for us now to meet the situation 
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and provide facilities for training, not 
only the leaders who shall take charge 
of classes this fall and this winter, 
but of those which are organized next 
fall as well, and of the classes which are 
conducted two or three years hence. 


This will mean, in most instances, 
first the securing of a faculty advisory 
committee for Bible study, and will 
also necessitate the holding of Bible 
institutes and conferences, the -offering 
of special series of lectures for Bible 
class leaders, and, above all, the pro- 
viding of normal classes, adequately 
led, which shall make constant and 
permanent contribution to the effi- 
ciency of every Bible group leader. 
If we are to have trained leadership, 
the study of reference literature must 
become much more general. The 
mastery of one or two standard books 
will often transform an ordinary leader 
into an expert. We all acknowledge 
the importance of leader training. Is 
this not the year to actually bring it 
about ? 
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3. Evangelism Through Bible Study. 


If Bible study is given a fair trial 
by men who are not professing Chris- 
tians, we may confidently expect that 
it will bring them far along the 
road toward acknowledged disciple- 
ship. Here, as elsewhere, we fail of 
results because we do not aim 
definitely at them, and consequently do 
not really expect them. Our Bible 
study is too often planned without 
reference to the presence of the non- 
Christian men, or to their needs. If 
these men are enlisted in the study, 
and if the leaders and Christian mem- 
bers of Bible classes pray and work 
with sincerity and friendliness, and ex- 
pect decisions, they will seldom be dis- 
appointed; for more men in our col- 
leges are near the place of open pro- 
fession of Christ as Saviour and Lord 
than most of us realize. Our Bible 
study, as well as our religious meet- 
ings, should be planned with this in 
view, that men may be led to Christian 
discipleship. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER 


HE Week of Prayer for Young 
Men’s’ Christian Associations 
comes in November. Our Lord made 
prayer the habit of His life. “Be- 
cause of this Divine sanction and of 
His insistent command, and because 
of a conviction that such intercession 
must precede and vitalize all our work 
for the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom, men of prayer in the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and in 


His Church are asked by the North 
American International Convention and 
by ‘the World’s Conference to ob- 
serve the week beginning with the 
second Lord’s Day in November (No- 
vember 14-21) as a special season of 
prayer for young men.” This offers 
us another wonderful opportunity of 
uniting with our brothers in interces- 
sion to pray earnestly that laborers 
may be thrust forth. 




















STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION 
INFORMATION 


OR the benefit of institutions of 
learning, planning to send dele- 
gates to the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention, the following information is 
presented : 


Time and Place 


The Sixth International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement is 
to be held at Rochester, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 29, 1909, to January 2, 1910. The 
first session will be held at 2:30 P. M. 
on Wednesday, the 29th. Delegates are 
urged to arrive in Rochester in the 
forenoon, so that they may be present 
at this first, and in many respects the 
most important session of the conven- 
tion. 


Admission to the Convention 


Admission to the meeting of the ses- 
sions of the convention will be by 
ticket ; tickets will be furnished only to 
delegates presenting credentials issued 
by the General Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 

Names of delegates should be regis- 
tered as long as possible before De- 
cember 1, as the demand for tickets 
will be far greater than can be sup- 
plied. 

Delegates 

(1) Student Delegates: The basis 
of representation is as follows: Two 
student delegates from each institution 
of higher learning in the United States 
and Canada, and one additional student 
delegate for each 200 students or frac- 
tion thereof above the first 200 students 
matriculated in the institution. 

(2) One member of the faculty of 
each institution. 

(3) The secretaries employed by the 
Student Young Men’s and Student 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tions will be received as delegates ex- 
officio. 

(Student delegates will not be per- 
mitted to take the place of the repre- 
sentatives of faculties or of the sec- 
retaries. ) 

(4) A selected number of student 
volunteers not at present matriculated 
in some institution. 


Registration Fee 


The registration is $3 for each dele- 
gate. “Delegates’ Credentials” will not 
be issued until the fee is received at the 
office in New York. 

A blank for registering names of 
delegates from each institution will be 
furnished on application to T. S. Sharp, 
Convention Registrar, 125 East 27th 
Street, New York City. 


Entertainment 


The city of Rochester will entertain 
during the convention the properly ac- 
credited delegates. Entertainment will 
include lodging and the morning and 
evening meals. 


Honorary Delegates 


In addition to the delegates repre- 
senting educational institutions, there 
will be an attendance of especially in- 
vited honorary delegates. Among these 
will be representatives of the foreign 
mission boards and societies of the 
United States and Canada; foreign mis- 
sionaries at home on furlough; fra- 
ternal delegates from other student 
movements ; editors of a selected list of 
papers and missionary magazines, and 
other leaders of aggressive Christian 
forces. 


Railroad Rates 


For all previous conventions reduced 
railroad rates have been granted. It 
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is expected that a reduction will be 
secured for the Rochester convention. 
For information concerning railway 
rates, address W. B. Smith, 125 East 
27th Street, New York City. 


Facts for Consideration 


1. The Rochester Convention prom- 
ises to be the greatest student gather- 
ing ever held. No institution which 
desires to make its influence felt in 
the world can afford not to send a 
representative delegation to this con- 
vention. 

2. It will bring to each institution 
the best experience and methods of 
missionary workers in over five hun- 
dred other institutions of Canada and 
the United States. 

3. The various section conferences 
will afford opportunities for securing 
counsel and instruction from the mis- 
sionary leaders of America and other 
parts of the world. 

4. It will make possible the inspec- 
tion of representative missionary lit- 
erature, and thus aid in the  in- 
troduction of well-equipped missionary 
libraries and in the wise enlargement 
of those already in existence. 

5. Those who are already looking 
to the mission field will have the 
privilege of personal interviews con- 
cerning their life plans with well- 
known missionaries and expert mis- 
sionary secretaries. The exhibit will 
likewise prove very valuable in the 
way of suggestion to those who are 
thinking of their missionary outfit and 
the needs of the field. 

6. It will give the Christian students 
in attendance an unexampled oppor- 
tunity to realize the full significance 
of the great work which confronts the 
Church, in which, as laymen or clergy- 
men, they are to be leaders. 


7. It will bring each institution in- 
spiration from the fact that its lead- 
ing students will come in touch with 
a center of marvelous spiritual power. 


How to Secure Adequate Representa- 
tion 

To aid in securing proper repre- 
sentation from all the _ institutions 
of higher learning in the United 
States and Canada, we offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions, which are the re- 
sults of experience of those institu- 
tions which have had the most repre- 
sentative delegations at former ‘con- 
ventions : 

1. Arrange to have the facts 
concerning the convention brought 
strongly before the members of the 
religious organizations of your insti- 
tution, and have them endorse the 
convention and express the purpose 
that the institution, if possible, shall 
be represented by an adequate delega- 
tion. It should not be forgotten that 
these conventions are held but once in 
four years. No institution, no mat- 
ter how small or distant from Roch- 
ester, can afford to miss the inspira- 
tion and help which will bring back 
to their institution from the conven- 
tion the mighty influences of such a 
gathering. Those of the students and 
professors who have the Christian 
work at heart should spare no effort 
te send a delegation worthy of the in- 
stitution. 

2. Let a special committee, com- 
posed not only of voluntgers, but also 
of other students who believe in hav- 
ing the institution ably represented, be 
appointed to devise ways and means 
of securing the necessary funds and to 
appoint delegates. 

3. This committee should at once 
get accurate information as to the 
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necessary expenses for each delegate. 

4. In most institutions it will be 
much better to secure the funds be- 
fore selecting the delegates. 

5. There is no institution which can- 
not secure money enough to insure the 
sending of at least one delegate, pro- 
vided the matter is taken up promptly, 
earnestly, prayerfully, and with the 
conscientious use of the methods which 
have been successful in hundreds of 
institutions. The following plans have 
been found successful: 


(1) Make an appropriation from 
the treasury of the organization. 

(2) Hold a. public meeting, and 
take written pledges—not simply a 
collection—at the close. This plan has 
been most successful, as a rule. 


(3) Carry on a hand-to-hand can- 
vass among the students, faculty and 
friends of the institution. If the mat- 
ter is presented by someone who be- 
lieves in it, he will find few who will 
not co-operate liberally. 

(4) Get a church, religious society 
or individuals to bear the expenses of 
one or more delegates. 

6. Let the delegations be composed 
both of volunteers and of non-volun- 
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teers. Send those who are in position 
to do much to promote the missionary 
interest of the institution; for exam- 
ple, the president of the Association or 
society. 

7. Other things being equal, choose 
students who will be in the institution 
longer than the present year. Avoid 
sending delegates who wish to go 
merely for the sake of the trip. 
Guard against selecting some who are 
popular, but are not workers. Do not 
overlook the obscure student who has 
in him the elements of leadership 
which can be developed. 

8. Having selected the strongest 
possible representatives, get them to 
pay as much toward their own ex- 
penses as possible. Some will prob- 
ably be able to pay all. 


Convention Correspondence 


Correspondence concerning the con- 
vention should be addressed to F. P. 
Turner, General Secretary, 125 East 
27th Street, New York city. 

To facilitate handling convention 
correspondence, inquiries should deal 
only with the convention business, and 
the envelope be marked “Convention 
Correspondence.” 


COMMENT 


Frederick M. Harris, Managing Editor 


IRED with the spirit of our Lord, 
many a weakling has gone for- 
ward to bring to nothing the big things 
of this world. Yet, still there are tasks 
that can only be accomplished by strong 
men and women. The living Christ 
can comfort the weak, the weary, and 
the disheartened; but this does not 
make it right for trained soldiers to 
spend their time in junketings in the 


valley while He is fighting stern battles 
in the hills with a straggling force. 
The affairs of the Kingdom of God are 
too far-reaching and involve conse- 
quences of too great moment to be in- 
trusted in the hands of the incapable. 
The Student Volunteer Convention will 
concern itself with these great affairs 
and will seek to present to the men and 
women of our institutions of learning 
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the magnitude of the undertaking that 
is before the students of America today 
if they would serve in the highest de- 
gree God and man in the earth. The 
day when the mite box and the penny 
tract were our typical mission agencies 
is gone. For the very foundation of 
foreign missions, there goes forth a call 
for men and women at home who will 
really deny themselves that the message 
of a new humanity in Christ may be 
carried to every soul in the world. 
Laymen who have been conquerors in 
the field of business have not con- 
sidered the problem of the laying down 
a firm home base for foreign missions 
too little for the exercise of their best 
powers. The actual administration of 
this movement that is to encircle the 
globe will challenge the executive skill 
of the very keenest men on this conti- 
nent. Then, in the field itself the de- 
mands are becoming higher and higher. 
Even with the tremendous need for 
workers, the boards dare not send out 
any but the best; for the reclamation of 
souls and the reconstruction of society 
in mission lands require body and 
brain of tempered steel and a heart lost 
in the cause of Christ. Centuries ago 
our Master set us a task. The ques- 
tion no longer can be, Is this a work 
worthy of our highest endeavor ?—but, 
Can we measure up to this task? 





It is now only about three months 
until the students assemble in Roches- 
ter. Christians of every name and in 
every part of the world are earnestly 
requested to unite in prayer for the 
extension of the Kingdom of God 
through this convention— 

That with pure motive and with cour- 
age the preparatory steps may be 
taken. 
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That delegates may be chosen who will 
frankly face the truth and be will- 
ing to hear the call. 

That the bearers of messages may find 
living truths to present, and that 
all their words may be made effect- 
ive in the lives of their hearers. 

That this convention may make a con- 
tribution of lives to the Church 
of God that will be an inspiration 
to present leaders and will aug- 
ment greatly the number of lead- 
ers in the future. 





There was held in Oxford this 
summer a council of war. The 
Hague Peace Conference has given 
many sessions to the discussion of the 
laws of war: this conference at Oxford 
is looking toward universal peace. 
These students from forty lands met 
and quietly transacted business and 
went away; yet the world shall hear of 
that business in the not too distant 
future. While the educated men of 
many nations are looking to America 
for leaders, and studying minutely the 
broad experience of our movement, let 
us accept our responsibility humbly, but 
let us further search ourselves, too. 
Read that story of beginnings in Bel- 
gium in the report of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation Conference. 
Conferences are held and nobody 
comes; six thousand invitations for a 
series of meetings are sent out and 
about forty students attend; the presi- 
dent of an institution writes that he can- 
not guarantee the safety of the speaker’s 
person, and the audience actually turns 
to be “very hostile”: and yet there is a 
Student Movement in Belgium pushing 
ahead in a small way but faithfully. 
In Russia the cause has gone against 
the followers of Christ again and again, 
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and yet we see no signs of giving up. 
In other countries it seems as if they 
are even far behind Russia, yet no 
hopeless notes come to us from these 
lands. There has been one among us 
this year from Turkey who believes 
that Christ can rule that storm-tossed 
empire, and he has offered his life in 
that confidence. We in America walk in 
the clear light of many an accomplished 
promise of our Master: over there, in 
these very days, they are taking steps in 
the dark, “trusting to nothiug but the 
naked word of God.” The colleges of 
America have experience and equip- 
ment and men to give, but we shall buy 
cheaply if in return we receive among 
us the faith that makes our brothers so 
strong. Putting ourselves beside them, 
are we willing this year to stake or- 
ganization, schemes, buildings, equip- 
ment, good will—everything—on the 
mere word of God? If not, it is doubt- 
ful whether the winter’s work should 
be begun. 





It is not hard to say, “The people must 
change social conditions’; it is even 
easier to blame it all on the Church: 
and it is true that much of the litera- 
ture on social problems in these days 
runs along one or other of these well- 
greased grooves. But there are two 
pamphlets before us now that have 
chosen the better and harder way. 
These are published by the British and 
French Student Movements, respec- 
tively—“Discipleship and the Social 
Problem,” and “La Question sociale 
et la Devoir chrétien.” There are 
sentences like these: “Are we spend- 
ing our money for that which is not 
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bread? That is the question that we 
must ask of the nation; but first we 
must ask it of every detail of the lives 
we live ourselves.” Students of so- 
cial conditions may be divided into 
two distinct classes: one includes 
those who consider themselves as pe- 
culiarly isolated from the problem, 
able to view it from without, who ex- 
amine it carefully and dispassionately 
and instruct the world; the other is 
composed of those who know that 
they themselves and the organizations 
they represent are a part of society. 
It makes all the difference in the 
world. Both of these pamphlets take 
up the responsibility unflinchingly. 
The British pamphlet says: “In the 
spirit of our work-a-day lives we have 
all of us denied Christ’s lordship. In 
a word, we are the Social Problem.” 
The italics are not ours. We translate 
loosely from the other pamphlet: 
“Where the masses see us sincerely 
resolved, cost what it may, to con- 
form our social life to the divine 
principles, they will begin to believe in 
something which will be far more 
powerful than our words; they will 
begin to believe in our unselfish devo- 
tion. When they can believe in the 
witnesses of Christ, they will not be 
very far from the cross of Christ.” 
All the dangers and disappointments 
that attend such a course are set down 
fairly, but the manly conclusion fol- 
lows. * * * * When we are examin- 
ing the field of community service in 
our colleges, let us by all means 
examine it carefully; perhaps a 
mirror might aid in this investiga- 
tion, too. 




















THE STUDENT WORLD 


Harry L. Heintzman continues as general 
secretary University of Iowa. 


C. E. Silcox, of Toronto University, be- 
comes general secretary at Brown this year. 


Laurin Gardner succeeds B. W. Dixon 
as general secretary of the University of 
Arkansas. 


J. L. McConaughey, of Yale, will be gen- 
eral secretary at Bowdoin College, Maine, 
for the coming year. 


C. K. Brown and A. S. Johnstone have 
been aded to the staff of the Intercollegiate 
Association in New York City. 


J. G. Olmstead, last year general secre- 
tary at Oberlin, this year takes up the same 
position at Ohio State University, succeeding 
Ray Baylis. 


“Billy” DeWitt, of Yale, goes to the Uni- 
versity of California as general secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association for 
the coming year. 


Dean L. Kelsey continues as general secre- 
tary at Cornell. W. J. McKee will be asso- 
ciated with him, giving special attention to 
Bible study work. 


During the past school year 500 student 
men were enrolled as members of the asso- 
ciation in Arkansas, 300 of these were in 
Bible study groups and 200 in mission study 
classes. 


Wellington H, Tinker goes to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Association this fall as 
religious worker. Mr. Tinker has had a long 
experience in the intercollegiate work in 
New York City. 


M. H. Bickham leaves Boys’ Work in Bal- 
timore this year to become general secretary 
at the Iowa State College, succeeding John C. 
Prall. Mr. Prall has been secretary at Iowa 
State for about ten years. 


Frank C. Myers, Princeton, 1909, entered 
upon his work as State student secretary of 
New York on September 15. Mr. Myers has 
had experience in teaching and in business. 
The field in New York State covers about 
forty student associations. 


At the Eastern Presidents’ Conference 
there was expressed a desire that the address 
on prayer, delivered by the Rev. J. H. Old- 
ham, should be published. This address will 
be found now, printed in full, in the report 
of the last conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, as noted elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Clayton S. Cooper arrived in America 
during the summer conference season from 
his trip around the world in the interest of 
the Bible study among students. Mr. Cooper 
will be in America during the coming year, as 
usual traveling among the colleges, espe- 
cially promoting Bible study. THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN expects later to put before its readers 
more details of Mr. Cooper’s trip. 


Ernest I. Weekes, of Watertown, N. Y., 
who led the very successful faculty “stunt” 
at the Northfield Conference, has gone to 
Canton to teach in the Canton Christian Col- 
lege. He is a graduate of Hamilton, and 
spent one year in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Charles H. Wicks, of Cohoes, N. Y., 
Cornell ’07, who has spent two years at 
Union Theological Seminary, sailed with Mr. 
Weekes on August 5, 1909. 


The Institute for Southern Student Secre- 
taries was held this year at Black Mountain 
Inn, North Carolina, from June 21 to July 
20. The work of the two leaders, Dr. O. E. 
Brown and Dr. J. H. Stevenson, was “highly 
profitable and satisfactory.” The gathering 
throughout was characterized by a spirit of 
real unity and fellowship that grew stronger 
during the course of the institute, and the 
closing days, and especially the closing meet- 
ing, made a deep impression on all the mem- 
bers. There were twenty-eight association 
leaders present. 


Ground has already been broken for a 
men’s building at Oberlin College to serve 
as a “Union” and association building. The 
ground floor will be devoted to general social 
uses and will include a large auditorium. 
The second floor will be given to association, 
committee and Bible study rooms and offices 
for the various organizations of the college 
men. On the third floor will be dormitory 
accommodations for about sixty. The base- 
ment will contain bowling alleys, grill room 
and dining room. The cost of the building 
will be $125,000. 


A University for Iceland.—According to 
the Frankfurt the National Assembly of Ice- 
land has decided to establish a university at 
Reykjavik, the capital of the island. The 
new university is to have four faculties and 
sixteen professors and lecturers. Icelandic 
students at the University of Copenhagen 
enjoy many advantages, such as free resi- 
dence and scholarships, but a native uni- 
versity is being provided in order, it is said, 
to further the popular desire to be inde- 
pendent of Denmark as far as possible — 
Quoted from London Times. 


_ The University of Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion extended its camp work in connection 
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with the University Settlement, Philadelphia, 
during the past summer, taking out over 300 
boys, girls, mothers and children to the farm 
of 64 acres in the Perkiomen Valley owned 
by the association. Twenty-one students and 
fifteen women had charge of the camps. In 
addition to the people from the University 
Settlement neighborhood, boys were taken 
out from North House, Starr Center, St. 
Martha’s House and a Germantown church. 
This was the twelfth consecutive yearly camp 
conducted by the students. 


At Rochester, N. Y., September 15, 16 and 
17, there was held a short conference of State 
and International Secretaries of the Students 
Young Men’s Christian Association, national 
and territorial secretaries of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, national 
secretaries of the Canadian Young Women’s 
Christian Association and of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Many important topics 
were discussed, among them being the 
“Rochester Convention,” “Religious Life in 
State Universities,” “The Association and the 
Church,” “Training of Student Secretaries.” 
Especial time was given to a discussion of the 
ways in which the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations may help 
each other in their work. By general request, 
Mr. Weatherford’s paper on the “Training 
of Secretaries” will be put in such a form as 
to be permanently available. 


In the Jewell Lutheran College there is an 
active foreign mission society. This is an or- 
ganization among the students for the pur- 
pose of maintaining an interest in foreign 
missions in the study body and raising funds 
for foreign mission work in the field of the 
synod. In securing funds the members of 
the society do not solicit contributions from 
such sources as in general supply the treasury 
of the Foreign Mission Board; the purpose 
is to develop new sources and to enlist the 
interest of individuals by means of contri- 
butions to objects that they are unaccustomed 
te consider. The society has always had a 
definite object for which to work. Its first 
task was to equip the operating room in the 
mission hospital at Fan-Cheng, China; for 
this $1,250 were raised in one year. At pres- 
ent the Society is working to furnish the lib- 
rary of the college at Fan-Cheng, toward 
which purpose $500 have already been col- 
lected. The society is endeavoring to pro- 
mote among the students a determination to 
establish mission societies among young peo- 
ple in the towns and cities to which they go 
during vacation or after leaving college. 


After.the fifth annual conference of the 
Chinese Students’ Alliance this year, fifty-five 
Chinese students, among whom were four- 
teen women, continued in the first Chinese 
Students’ Christian Conference in America. 
These gatherings were held at Hamilton, N. 
Y., the authorities of Colgate University and 
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Colgate Academy having put the grounds and 


buildings at the disposal of the delegates. 
The conference opened on the evening of 
September the 2d with an address by N. Han, 
chairman of the conference, and an address 
of welcome by Prof. W. H. Maynard. The 
program followed the general plan of the 
student conferences. In the morning were 
held five Bible classes, the subjects being “A 
Comparative Study of Religions,” “Christian- 
ity and Individual Life,” “Science and 
Christianity,” “Political Significance of 
Christianity” and “Social Significance of 
Christianity.” The platform meetings were 
addressed by Mr. E. C. Carter, Prof. C. M. 
Lacey Sites, R. E. Lewis and Prof. W. H. 
Sallmon, of Yale. In the evenings there 
were held three life-work meetings, each 
meeting addressed by three speakers, and the 
subjects were: “Investments of Life,” “Per- 
sonal Work” and “A Call to Religious 
Work.” The speakers at these meetings were 
Mr. N. Han, Mr. Arthur Rugh, Mr. C. H. 
Robertson, Mr. J. Y. Lee, Miss S. T. Lok, 
Prof. J. B. Anderson, Miss M. T. Chang, 
Rev. Huie Kin and Mr. C. T. Wang, re- 
spectively. At the election of Saturday after- 
noon the 4th, Mr. W. C. Chen, of Michigan ; 
Mr. N. Han, of Cornell; Mr. C. T. Wang, of 
Yale, and Mr. Pingwen Kuo, of Wooster, 
were duly elected president, vice-president, 
general secretary and treasurer, respectively. 


A meeting of State and international secre- 
taries was held at Rochester, N. Y., Septem- 
ber the 15th, 1909, to consider plans for a 
Secretaries’ Training Institute. There were 
present Messrs. A. H. Lichty, E. O. Jacob, 
F. L. Johnson, E. C. Worman, F. Koehler, 
J. W. Pontius and several International Sec- 
retaries. The visitors included E. C. Mercer, 
W. A. McKnight and J. J. Gravatt. * * * 
A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Jacob, Weatherford and Carter, to 
determine the date, place and program. This 
committee was instructed to arrange the in- 
stitute to extend for a period of about three 
weeks, to come not earlier than July 30 to 
August the 2oth, nor later than August 3 to 
August the 24th, 1910. * * * The com- 
mittee was authorized to investigate places 
in an area bounded on the west by Geneva, 
on the north by Southern Michigan, on the 
east by Niagara, on the south by the Ohio 
Valley. The urgent invitation of the West- 
ern men to come to Geneva was recorded. 
* * * It was the unanimous conclusion 
that the program should be in three divisions : 

1. A Biblical Study. 

2. Technical Problems Relating to Our 
Lives and Work. 

3. For each delegate one such subject as 
follows: Comparative Religion, Apologetics, 
Religious Pedagogy.. * * * The committee 
was asked to submit to the secretaries con- 
cerned a list of subjects for section 2. This 
is to include a few thorough treatments 
rather than a long list of miscellaneous topics. 
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The committee was authorized, if it felt it 
was necessary, to appoint commissions on 
some of the big problems under this subject. 
* * * It was agreed that a light course of 
reading, beginning about September the rst, 
should be arranged by the leaders in each 
course. * * * In selecting the place the 


committee was instructed to bear in mind the 
necessity of ample provision for athletics, 
including, if possible, opportunity for swim- 
ming. * * It was voted that arrange- 
ment should be made so that the registration 
fee and board should not exceed a total of 
$30.00. * * * 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The American College. By Abraham 
Flexner. The Century Company, 
1908. $1.00. 


Mr. Flexner’s conclusion is that the Ameri- 
can college fails, “in the first place, because 
the preparatory school routine devised by the 
college suppresses just what the college as- 
sumes it will develop; in the second place, 
because of the chaotic condition of the col- 
lege curriculum; finally, because research has 
largely appropriated the resources of the col- 
lege, substituting the methods and interest of 
highly specialized investigation for the larger 
objects of college teaching.” The book is a 
careful, earnest, searching criticism, and may, 
perhaps, stand first in a long line of serious 
works upon this subject. 

Mr. Flexner may fairly be said to make his 
case upon the evidence which he has sub- 
mitted; that evidence, however, will have to 
be subjected in its turn to careful examina- 
tion. In any event, the work is a real contri- 
bution to this field of investigation. 

In one or two instances Mr. Flexner has 
not been fair to honest efforts that have been 
made toward bettering the situation. The 
group system in many instances has aimed 
in the right way, and it is only just to recog- 
nize its advance. The Princeton preceptorial 
system has obviously not been apprehended 
by Mr. Flexner. The argument of the book 
would be immensely strengthened if it were 
shown how the attempts at reform already 
entered upon agree with the author’s con- 
clusion. 


Misery and Its Causes. Edward J. 
Devine. New York: Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 


One is constantly reminded that Jesus’ 
method of work was the great example of 
“an individual for individuals.” The Church 
of today would be in a stronger position if 
it had been as often reminded that His mes- 
sage was primarily social. The “Kingdom of 
God” connoted a great social hope. In a 
curious way His position has been reversed; 
an “individual gospel” is carried to men en 
masse. To be able to give His real message 
religious leaders must know social needs, ac- 


cumulate social information and experience. 
“Misery and Its Causes” is a stimulating 
study of conditions among those who suffer 
in American cities. Religious workers who 
frequent first-class hotels would greatly profit 
from a close study of this volume in its 
scientific diagnosis of social ills and its op- 
timism in facing great but preventable social 
needs. Such study is a necessary basis for 
social action. 


Canada’s Missionary Congress, To- 

ronto, 1909. Canadian Council, 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
$1.00. 


The attention of Christendom was attracted 
last February by the Congress at Toronto 
when the laymen of Canada met to discuss 
the home and foreign missionary responsi- 
bilities of the nation. They calmly and fairly 
measured the problem and then deliberately 
agreed to assume responsibility for its solu- 
tion. Never before in the history of the 
Christian Church had any such action been 
taken on a national basis. The report of the 
Congress would be a noteworthy volume if 
only as the record of such a memorable event 
in Church history. But this book is of special 
value because of many strong addresses 
which it contains—addresses by Sir Andrew 
Frazer, Bishop Thoburn, Dr. S. M. Zwemer, 
Robert E. Speer, James A. MacDonald, J. 
Campbell White and others. 

It was thoroughly a laymen’s meeting, and 
the dominant note one hears throughout is 
the note of practical earnestness. An inter- 
esting preface showing the setting and sig- 
nificance of the Congress is written by Mr. 
N. W. Rowell, K. C., the chairman of the 
Canadian Council. 


Beyond the Natural Order. Essays on 
Prayer, Miracles and the Incarna- 
tion. By Nolan Rice Best. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 75 cents. 


These five essays by the editor of The 
Interior on “The Dynamics of Prayer,” “The 
Rationalities of Prayer,” “The Possibility of 
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Miracle,” “The Probability of Miracles” and 
“The Miracle of Jesus,” make an admirable 
apologetic on the subjects. “The co- 
ordinating thought” of the volume is that 
“God, if He is our Father, must know His 
children personally and deal with them in- 
dividually, for impersonal and mass relations 
never yet were fatherly.” 

The first essays point a way out of the per- 
plexities which keep many men from prac- 
ticing prayer as more than a subjective in- 
fluence and from entering into its deepest ex- 
periences. The fact that the editor himself 
was long held by such perplexities gives his 
words greater weight and adds personal in- 
terest. 


Der Islam: Eine Herausforderung an 
den Glauben von Samuel M. Zwe- 
mer (Druck und D. D. Verlag von 
J. G. Oncken, Nachfolger, Kassel G. 
m. b. H., 1909.) 


This is the first German edition of Dr. 
Zwemer’s book on Mohammed and his re- 
ligion. There is a French edition in print 
at present, and one in Russian is being pre- 
pared. “Translators,” says Goethe, “are the 
agents of intellectual commerce among na- 
tions.” The highest thing that we can wish 
is that this product will be widely diffused 
by its agents and prove as valuable as it has 
in English-speaking countries in the lands to 
which it goes. 


Race Questions. Provincialism and 
Other American Problems. By 
Josiah Royce, Professor of the His- 
tory of Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
versity. I2mo, 288 pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price 
$1.25 net. 


_The reader of these five essays will find 
himself in serious thought and provoking 
companionship with a winsome and knowing 
leader as well as a clear writer. This 
smaller volume. like his “Philosophy of 
Loyalty,” comes from the big heart of a big 
man with a fine, loyal soul. The author re- 
gards it as “an auxiliary to its more sys- 
tematic predecessor,” and hopes that “in the 
light of that philosophy the various special 
opinions here expressed may be judged.” 

The first essay deals with race questions, 
and shows that, with our present defective 
scientific knowledge of racial philosophy and 
the lessons taught by Japan and Jamaica in 
dealing with race problems, much of what 
is called race antipathy is mere race preju- 
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dice. The essay in praise of provincialism 
sets forth the evils in American life which 
a real and loyal provincialism would correct. 
What these evils are we learn from “Certain 
Limitations of the Thoughtful Public in 
America,” as interpreted by Prof. Royce. 
His remarks in this connection on the inane 
passion for “the new” in thought and life 
are very pointed: “Nobody preaches in 
praise of the New Burglary. Nor do we 
suppose that evolution implies, as any uni- 
versal law, that the New Blizzard, when it 
comes, is an object worthy of all admira- 
tion above all former caprices of our cli- 
mate.” What we really most need, he says, 
is “not the new nor the old, but the eternal.” 

The other essays, on the Pacific Coast and 
its influence on civilization and temperament, 
and the one on the Relation of Physical 
Training to Moral Education, are of equal 
interest. In a book so thoughtfully written 
and so carefully printed one wonders, how- 
ever, why in a single chapter (III.) the 
Bible is quoted ten times verbatim without 
credit or quotation marks. Is this the 
philosophy of loyalty to the Authorized 
Version? 


Report of the Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion held at Oxford, June 15 to 19, 
1909. World’s Student Christian 
Federation, 1909. 25 cents. 


There have been few more interesting 
volumes published than this book reporting 
this remarkable gathering. As one reads 
rapidly through the volume, one gets the 
impression that the speakers are going 
straight to the heart of things. The devotional 
addresses are uncompromising; they say in 
plain words exactly what is “fellowship with 
Christ.” The apologetic addresses all con- 
clude that the straightforward presentation 
of Christ is the best apologetic. The dis- 
cussions of the social problem breathe a re- 
freshing spirit of completeness in aim—as if 
the speakers saw and felt both the inner 
and outer needs of man. The reports from 
the different fields are simply confessions of 
faith in Christ and in God. Especially in- 
teresting, too, will be found the summary by 


the General Secretary, “The Christward 
Movement Among Students,” and Miss 
Rouse’s “Women’s Work in the World’s 


Student Christian Federation.” 

Those in charge of the publication are 
highly to be congratulated. It appeared in 
England within a week of the close of the 
Conference, and was received in our office, 
after several unnecessary delays, in about 
three weeks from the time the last address 
was delivered. 











A CALL TO THE HIGHEST SERVICE IN THE EAST 


By S. M. Zwemer, Candidate Secretary, Student 
Volunteer Movement 


IR W. MACWORTH YOUNG, K.C.S.L., M.A., one of the empire builders of 
S the twentieth century, who went out to India five years after the Mutiny, 
said at Oxford that those who were privileged to go out as ordained missionaries 
to the heathen today were receiving a call to the highest service in the East. 
“Happy,” said he, “is the man to whom such a call comes, if he yields himself to 
it wholly and is consecrated by the Spirit of God.” Not only does this statesman 
characterize the missionary profession as the highest opportunity for Christian 
service, but in the following words he sets forth his ideal of the up-to-date, broad- 
minded, Christ-like ambassador of the Cross: 

There is a remarkable agreement among all who have knowledge of the subject that the 
very best men are wanted for the mission field, men who can think out the Church’s prob- 
lems; statesmen who can lead; groups of men who will give a tone to an institution; who 


will turn out good Indian citizens; men who are prepared to sink their own identity, to do 
violence to their own likings; men of self-sacrifice, who count not their lives dear to them, 











but are willing to surrender themselves wholly to the cause. 


This appeal to the men of Oxford may well be echoed among the men of our 
universities. A few of the most urgent needs are given below: 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION 


Two ordained men for work among ing- 
lish-speaking peoples at Rangoon and Moul- 
mein, Burma. Should be good preachers and 
experienced pastors. 

Three ordained men for Burma. 

One ordained man for Assam. 

Two ordained men for South India. 

Two ordained men for South China. 

Two ordained men for East China. 

Two ordained men for West China. 

Two ordained men for Japan. 

One physician (man) for Impur, Assam. 

One physician (man) for Namkham, 
Burma. 

One physician (man) for Sui-fu, West 
China, to take charge of a well-established 
hospital work. 

Three teachers (men) for principalships 
of boys’ high schools at Nellore and Kur- 
nool, South India, and Mandalay, Burma. 

One teacher (man) ; physics, mathematics 
and chemistry, Ongole College, South India: 

Apply to Dr. F. P. Haggard, Ford Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY (A. B. M. U.) 


Two women for evangelistic work in 
Assam and India. 

One physician (woman) for India. 

One physician (woman) for China. 

One superintendent (woman) for orphan- 
age in Burma. 


One kindergarten teacher for Japan. 

Five teachers (women) for Burma and 
Assam. 

One teacher (woman) for Africa. 

One teacher (woman) for Philippines. 

One teacher (woman) for India. 

Apply to Mrs. H. G. Safford, Ford Build- 
in~ Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY OF THE WEST (A. B. M. U.) 


Two physicians (women) for China. 

One nurse for Kityang, China. 

One nurse for Vacolod, Philippine Islands. 

One evangelistic worker for Rangoon, 
Burma. 

One teacher 
Burma. 

One teacher (woman) for Ongole, India. 

Apply to Miss Blanche G. Loveridge, 
Waukegan, IIl. 


(woman) for Moulmein, 


FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE SOUTHERN 
BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Four ordained men for Japan. 

Three ordained men for China. 

One physician (man). 

One physician (woman). 

Two kindergarten teachers for Brazil. 

Two women (single) for general mission- 
ary work in China. 

Apply to Dr. R. J. Willingham, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


One ordained man for North China. 

One ordained man for Foochow, China. 

One ordained man for Japan. 

One ordained man for Eastern Turkey. 

One ordained man for Central Turkey. 

One ordained man with business ability to 
head industrial station in Oorfa, Asia Minor. 

One ordained man for Erzroom, Asia 
Minor. 

Two ordained men for Macedonia. 

Two ordained men for Bulgaria. 

Two ordained men for South Africa. 

One ordained man for Ceylon. 

Two educational missionaries (men) for 
the American College, Madura, India. 

One general teacher (man) for high 
school, Mardin, Turkey. 

One physician (man) for North China. 

One physician (man) for West Central 
Africa. 

One physician (man) for Aintab, Central 
Turkey. 

Five physicians (women) for Foochow, 
Inghok, Diong-loh, Shao-wu and Fen- 
chou-fu, China. 

Two nurses (women) for South Africa 
and Foochow, China. 

Four normal teachers (women) for South 
Africa, Aintab and Smyrna, Asia Minor, and 
Madura, India. 

Nine general teachers (women) for Bitlis 
and Adana, Asia Minor; Bombay, India; 
Tientsin, Diong-loh and Ponasang, China; 
Kusaie, Misronesia and Ochileso, West Cen- 
tral Africa; Ceylon. 

Five evangelistic workers (women) for 
Pao-ting-fu, China; Maebashi, Miyazaki, 
Niigata and Tottori, Japan. 

Apply to Dr. C. H. Pattan, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHO- 
DIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


During the past three years the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has sent out to the mission field 
an average of sixty-seven new missionaries 
each year. The number for 1909 should not 
fall below the average. 

At the present time we are especially in 
need of the following: 

One ordained man (unmarried) for 
Vikarabad, India. 

One ordained man (married) for English- 
speaking congregation in Cawnpore, India. 

One ordained man (married) for evan- 
gelistic work in the Mohammedan city of 
Hyderabad, India. 

One physician (married) for Bidar, India. 

One teacher (married) for principalship 
of a large school in Calcutta, India. 

One stenographer (single man) to estab- 
lish and conduct a business department in 
a Calcutta college, teaching shorthand and 
typewriting himself. 

Applications from those desiring to go as 
foreign missionaries will be gladly received 
and given careful consideration, Address 
Corresponding Secretary, Board of Foreign 
Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SPECIAL 

The following special needs are extremely 
urgent: 

A first-class mechanical engineer, with 
wide experience in shop work, for China. 

An expreienced physician for ‘Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Mechanical engineer for India. 

A college man to teach English in ™- 

Full particulars can be had from Dr. S. 


M. Zwemer, 125 East 27th St., New York 
City. 
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Interpretation Without Dogmatism 





A NEW COURSE 


(Now in Press) 
Will of God. 
H. B.Wricut. Cloth, .go; paper, .60 


The issues involved in the knowing and 
doing of God’s Will as interpreted by 
Jesus and His Apostles. Twenty-five 


JUSTIFIED IN THREE 
YEARS’ USE 


Social Teachings of Jesus. 
J. W. Jenxs. Cloth, .75; paper, .50 


A discussion of social problems in the 
light of the words of Christ. A twelve 
weeks’ course. 


weeks. 


These two courses have the elements of strongest appeal 
to the man of culture who desires to use all his acquired powers 
for the noblest ends. Professor Jenk’s course has already 
helped thousands of students to answer the questions involved 
in their relation to their fellows. The newer book, by Pro- 
fessor Wright, of Yale, has been tried out in classes at Silver 
Bay, in proof form. The author suggests his own views 
largely through quotations chosen with consummate skill from 
such writers as Horace Bushnell, William James, R. E. Speer, 
John R. Mott. The breadth of his outlook is shown by his 


references to the world’s literature, ranging from Plato to Ibsen. 





SEVEN TITLES FROM OUR LIST OF GRADED BIBLE STUDY 





LIFE OF CHRIST 


Life and Works of Jesus. 
W.D. Murray. Cloth, .75; paper, .50 


New Studies in Acts. 
E. 1. Boswortu. Cloth, .75; paper, .50 


Studies in the Life of St. Paul. 


Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ. V~ #1- Sattmon. Cloth, .40; paper, .25 


E. I. . 993 ee 
I. Boswortu. Cloth, .go; paper, .60 OLD TESTAMENT 


Men of the Old Testament. 
L. K. Wittman. Cloth, .75; paper, . 5 


THE ACTS AND THE 
EPISTLES 


Life of St. Paul. 
A. G. Leacock. Cloth, .75; paper, .50 


Studies in Old Testam’t Characters. 
W. W. Wuire. Cloth, .go; paper, .60 








Y. M. C. A. PRESS, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 














Student Volunteer Band Record Book 











Loose Leaf Arrangement. 


Permits Alphabetical arrangement of present and past 
“members. Adapted to meet the needs of Student 
Volunteer Bands in all classes of institutions. 


No Band can afford to be without one of these books. 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City 











A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED 
LIST of RECOMMENDED 
MISSION STUDY TEXT 
BOOKS, with SUGGESTED 
REFERENCE LITERATURE 


Will be found in the 





MISSION STUDY PROSPECTUS 
1909-10 





Sent Free on Application 





Student Volunteer Movement 
125 East 27th Street. . New York City 








The Future Leadership of the Church 


By John R. Mott. Cloth, $1.00. 


The object of this book is to aid in enlisting 
more of the ablest men for the ministry. The 
conditions that make the call to the ministry 
emphatic to-day are clearly set forth. The 
positive and helpful influences, directing 
strong self-sacrificing lives into the ministry 
are dealt with in a most comprehensive 
manner, as likewise are the forces that tend 
to turn men from the calling. 


The Apologetic of Modern Missions 


By J. Lovell Murray. Paper, 15 cents. 


An outline course investigating the more 
common criticisms of foreign missions, their 
agents, methods and results. The objections 
are fairly stated, and abundant references 
are indicated both pro and contra, the student 
being left to draw his own conclusions. 


Modern World Movements 


By John R. Mott. Pamphlet, 5 cents. 


An address delivered in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, November 21, 1908, under the 
auspices of the London Inter-Collegiate 
Union. 





Student Volunteer Movement 
125 East 27th Street New York City 
































































Daybreak in o Turkey. By James L. sane: D.D. 
pos ely pany eager penn Pam heg ee gee espe Beodly ww rm orsutritad 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith 
By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R. -G.S. Pinot, 28 dieiias “ice 
The author is one of the lending authorities oa i” 1S nt mereingly‘weiten, end the maga chas 


valent 6 he see Saree ae historical. It is most interestingly written, and the 


The Unfinished Task: Studies in the Problem of World-Wide 


Evangelization. 
By James L. Barton, D.D. poll paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents, 
of vy 
An lntrohectory Seety of Soe eens a the mani oh poems the tony to be ee 


difficulties to wn North Amerka.” The menning of the ” 
pecting success in the enterprise. ss 


The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a World Movement 
By A. J. Brown, D.D. Limp-cloth, 68 cents. 


_ Out of a long the author deals with such Who is 
pet er eg ee ay ty Seen eae 
in the missionary probiem, and 
Evangelization of the W World in in ‘This  Genenitian: 
By John R. Mott, M.A., F-R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents ; cloth, decorated gop, $1.00 
India and Christian Opportunity. (Revised 1908) 4 oe 
By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 conta. os 
Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908) | Pee 
By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. © aT 
The Work of the Medical Missionary. (Outline Studies) : 
By Martin R. Edwards, M.D. 10 cents. See det aoe 
- A nave conree tir eiics! sedanas; tie nnd thous intent’ digi adalicive. pe ay 
A complete list of mission study books recommended will be found in 
the Mission Study Prospectus for 1909-10. Sent Free on m. 


Mission Study Pampbiets 


The Organization of Mission Study Among Students  — 
By J. Lovell Murray, Mission Study na! Student "Veluaaeas Movement, 5 


oe - 


tion of ison study in the 2allegea It's based pci pets and char endy of Ge bbe 


Tinabuisla ie te “(Revised Edition.) By John R. Mott, 5 cents, 1 
Is Mission Study Worth While? By J. Lovell Murray. 3 cents. ge 
What is Involved in Mission Study? By James L. Barton, D.D. ce se 
Hints on Mission Study Class Methods. By ea D : 


Coneeel eee fae y 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D. sho ; i 
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What is The Young Women's Christian Association? 
This question is answered in a 24-page leafiet suitable for enclosing singly in a letter or 
distributing by the hundred in new communities. Price, 5 cents. 


The Report of the National Board to the Second Biennial Convention. 

Reports of the organization of the National Board, the work of all its departments and ~ 
committees, as presented to the delegates at St. Paul. These reports of work done - 
previous to the convention | are not printed im the convention report. 


The Report of the Second Biennial Convention 
22-26, 1909. 
This includes the addresses daitvered, the business 
statistical reports and general Association :di 
Prana pense wre uniform in size 
60 cents if etdered 


The Association Monthly. 


of America, published every month of the year. A 48-page ra a with the follow- 
ing departments : General, City Associations, Student Associations, Foreign Depart- 
ment, Editorial Department. Single subscriptions, $1. Special rates for clubs. 
Wage Earning Women. 

By Dx Anse Marion MacLean, © ofessor of Sociology in Adelphi College. This - 
book, published by the Macmillan Co. in its Citizens’ Library, presents the results of 
the Sociological investigation carried on for the National ign ar i 


Advance price through the National Board, $1. ub orders, $25. : 


Historical Gutline of The Young Women's Christian 
America. 


By - a 
been secured 1 or ‘American use by the National Board, © 
The Parables ng mess 
By Expert Russi, Professor in Rariham College. . Tep lesone 
study. + 7 
Studies in the Lite’ of Chileé-in-art. Ly as Sra &: 
By MAsrt Louise Stack, Physical Director, Toledo sea Ads 
classes. “7+ = Students’ seca 10 cents; ' 

: ‘. : 





Complete price lists sent on olerade Order the ah 


PUBLICATION DEPARTIEN 


National Board of “the Young Women’s s Christiaa A 
States of America” 


125. E. Twenty-seventh Street ie - * Aa 
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